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Highlights 



Status and Trends in the Education of American In- 
dians and Alaska Natives: 2008 examines both the 
educational progress of American Indian/Alaska 
Native children and adults and challenges in their 
education. This report shows that over time more 
American Indian/Alaska Native students have gone 
on to college and that their attainment expectations 
have increased. Despite these gains, progress has been 
uneven and differences persist between American 
Indian/Alaska Native students and students of other 
racial/ethnic groups on key indicators of educational 
performance. 

Demographic Overview 

► In 2006, there were 4.5 million American 
Indians /Alaska Natives in the United States, 
representing 1.5 percent of the total U.S. popu- 
lation. (Indicator 1.1) 

► In 2006, almost half (49 percent) of all Ameri- 
can Indians /Alaska Natives alone, 1 including 
those of Hispanic ethnicity, resided in western 
states. (Indicator 1.2) 

► In 2003, there were more than 560 federally 
recognized American Indian/Alaska Native 
tribes, with the largest tribes being Cherokee 
and Navajo. (Indicator 1.3) 



► Since 1990, the median age of American 
Indians/Alaska Natives, including those of His- 
panic ethnicity, increased by 5 years, from 26 
to 31. In 2006, the median age for the general 
population was 36 years. (Indicator 1.4) 

► In 2006, 27 percent of American Indian/Alaska 
Native individuals lived in poverty compared 
to 13 percent of the general population. At 
36 percent, the American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive poverty rate was higher among families 
on reservations than among families in other 
American Indian/Alaska Native areas in 1999. 
(Indicator 1.6) 

► In 2005, the overall fertility rate for American 
Indian/Alaska Native women (ages 15 to 44 
years) was 60 births per 1,000 women, which 
was lower than that for women in general (67 
per 1,000); however, birth rates for young 
American Indian/Alaska Native women (ages 
15 to 24 years) were higher than among young 
women overall (53 per 1,000 compared to 41 
per 1,000 for 15- to 19-year-olds and 109 per 
1,000 compared to 102 per 1,000 for 20- to 24- 
year-olds). Infant and child mortality rates for 
American Indians /Alaska Natives were higher 
than those for all infants and children under 
age 20. For example, the child mortality rate 
for 15- to 19-year-olds was higher for American 
Indians/Alaska Natives (94 per 100,000) than 



1 “Alone” refers to respondents who self identified as American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. 
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compared to the general population (65 per 
100,000). (Indicator 1.8) 

Preprimary, Elementary, and Secondary 
Education 

► During the 2005-06 school year, some 
644,000 public elementary and secondary 
school students, or about 1 percent of all public 
school students, were American Indian/Alaska 
Native. (Indicator 2.1) 

► During 2006-07, Bureau of Indian Education 
(BIE) schools served nearly 48,500 American 
Indian/Alaska Native students. (Indicator 
2 . 2 ) 

► In 2006, some 14 percent of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children were served by the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), 
which was a higher percentage than the percent- 
age of children in all racial/ethnic groups. In 
comparison, 9 percent of the general population 
was served under IDEA. (Indicator 2.3) 

► A larger percentage (66 percent) of American 
Indian/Alaska Native 8th-grade students 
reported absences from school in the preced- 
ing month than 8th-grade students of any 
other race /ethnicity in 2007 (36 to 57 percent). 
(Indicator 3.1) 

► In 2004, American Indian/Alaska Native 
students in grades kindergarten through 12 
had a lower suspension rate (7 percent) than 
Black students (15 percent), but a higher rate 
than students of all other racial/ethnic groups. 
(Indicator 3.2) 

► In 2006, a smaller percentage of American 
Indian/Alaska Native students (75 percent) 
reported receiving a high school diploma than 
White (91 percent) and Asian/Pacific Islander 
students (93 percent). (Indicator 3.3) 

► In 2006, only Elispanic young adults had a 
higher status dropout rate (21 percent) than 
American Indian/Alaska Native young adults 
(15 percent). Status dropout rates represent the 
percentage of 16- to 24-year-olds who are out of 
school and who have not earned a high school 
diploma or General Educational Development 
(GED) credential. (Indicator 3.4) 



► A smaller percentage of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 2-year-olds than 2-year-olds in 
all other groups demonstrated specific cognitive 
skills in vocabulary, listening comprehen- 
sion, matching, and counting in 2003-04. 
For example, 74 percent of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children demonstrated recep- 
tive vocabulary, compared to 84 percent of all 
children. (Indicator 4.1) 

► On the 2007 4th- and 8th-grade National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
reading and mathematics assessments, Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaska Native students generally 
scored lower than White and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students but not measurably differ- 
ent from Elispanic students. (Indicators 4.2 
and 4.3) 

► A higher percentage of American Indian/Alaska 
Native high school graduates completed core 
academic high school coursework in 2005 
(36 percent) than in 1982 (3 percent). EIow- 
ever, these percentages were smaller than the 
comparable percentages for the total population 
of students (52 percent in 2005 and 10 percent 
in 1982). (Indicator 4.6) 

► On the sections measuring critical reading and 
mathematics of the 2007 SAT college entrance 
exam, American Indian/Alaska Native stu- 
dents scored lower than the national average, 
but higher than Black and Elispanic students. 
In critical reading, American Indians/Alaska 
Natives had an average score of 497, which 
was higher than the scores for Black students 
(433) and Mexican American students (455), 
but lower than the overall average (502). 
(Indicator 4.9) 

► In 2007, 78 percent of American Indian/Alaska 
Native 8th-graders in public schools reported 
using a computer at home, which was lower 
than the percentage for 8th-graders of any 
other racial/ethnic group (82 to 96 percent). 
(Indicator 5.2) 

► In 2007, greater than 25 percent of American 
Indian/Alaska Native children in grades 4 
and 8 reported use of a traditional language 
within the family at least half of the time. 
(Indicator 5.4) 
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► At grade 4, some 31 percent of American 
Indian/Alaska Native students attending high- 
density schools (in which American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives made up at least a fourth of the 
enrollment) had administrators who reported 
visits by American Indian/Alaska Native 
community members to share traditions and 
culture three or more times during the school 
year, compared to 9 percent in low density 
schools. (Indicator 5.5) 

► Higher percentages of American Indian/Alaska 
Native students in schools in which American 
Indians/Alaska Natives made up at least a 
fourth of the enrollment had administrators 
who reported specific problems in school 
climate than did American Indian/Alaska 
Native students in lower density schools. In 
2007, 4th- and 8th-grade students in these 
high density schools had administrators 
who reported serious problems with student 
absenteeism, student tardiness, lack of 
family involvement, and low expectations. 
(Indicator 5.6) 

► In 2006, some 21 percent of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children between the ages of 
12 and 17 reported the use of alcohol in the 
past month, compared to 1 1 percent of Black 
and 8 percent of Asian children who did so. 
(Indicator 5.7) 

Postsecondary Education 

► The number of American Indian/Alaska Native 
students enrolled in colleges and universities 
has more than doubled in the past 30 years. In 
2006, American Indian/Alaska Native students 
accounted for 1 percent of total enrollment in 
colleges and universities. (Indicator 6.1) 

► In 2006, there were 32 tribally controlled col- 
leges and universities, located in 12 different 
states; the majority were scattered across the 
West and Midwest, and one was located in 
Alaska. Total enrollment in tribally controlled 
colleges and universities increased by 23 percent 
between 2001 and 2006. (Indicator 6.2) 

► Between the 1976-77 and 2005-06 school 
years, the number of degrees awarded by col- 
leges and universities to American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives more than doubled for each 
level of degree. For example, 3,300 bachelor’s 
degrees were awarded to American Indians/ 



Alaska Natives in 1976-77, compared to 10,900 
awarded in 2005-06. (Indicator 6.4) 

► While a greater percentage of American 
Indian/Alaska Native students earned 
their bachelor’s degrees in business than in 
other fields in the 2005-06 school year, the 
percentage who earned their degrees in business 
(19 percent) was smaller than that of all students 
(21 percent). (Indicator 6.5) 

► In 2005-06, 52 percent of the master’s degrees 
award to American Indians/Alaska Natives 
were in the fields of education or business. 
Forty-eight percent of the doctoral degrees 
awarded to American Indians /Alaska Natives 
were in the fields of education, psychology, and 
social sciences and history. (Indicator 6.6) 

► In 2005, American Indians/Alaska Natives 
constituted less than 1 percent of faculty in 
degree-granting institutions. (Indicator 6.7) 

Outcomes of Education 

► In 2007, some 44 percent of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives age 25 or older had attended 
some college or completed an undergraduate 
or graduate degree. Approximately 36 percent 
of American Indians /Alaska Natives had com- 
pleted high school without continuing on to a 
postsecondary institution, and 20 percent had 
not finished high school. (Indicator 7.1) 

► A higher percentage of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives, 16 and over, were unemployed in 
2007 (12 percent) compared to the percentages 
of Whites (4 percent), Hispanics (6 percent), 
and Asian/Pacific Islanders (3 percent). 
(Indicator 7.2) 

► In 2006, the median annual earnings for 25- 
to 34-year-olds in the general population who 
were employed full-year, full-time was $35,000. 
The median annual earnings for 25- to 34- 
year-old American Indians /Alaska Natives was 
$27,000. (Indicator 7.3) 
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Foreword 



Status and Trends in the Education of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives: 2008 contains the most 
recent data available on a selection of indicators that 
illustrate the educational achievement and attainment 
of American Indian and Alaska Natives over the past 
20 years. The report identifies current conditions 
and trends in the education of American Indian and 
Alaska Native students. This report was developed 
at the request of the Office of Indian Education 
and compiled by the National Center for Education 
Statistics for the U.S. Department of Education 
in response to Executive Order 13336, American 
Indian and Alaska Native Education. The Executive 
Order was enacted in 2004 to improve education 
efforts for American Indian and Alaska Native 
students nationwide. (See http://www.whitehouse 
.gov/news /releases / 2004/ 04/20 040430-10.html 
for details.) 



Status and Trends will be used to inform the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Office of Indian Education 
in its support of local educational agencies, Indian 
tribes and organizations, postsecondary institutions, 
and other entities to meet the unique educational 
and culturally related academic needs of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. 

Several people have contributed to the development 
of Status and Trends in the Education of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives: 2008, including Cathie 
Carothers, Donna Sabis-Burns, and Anne Dudro of 
the Department of Education, Office of Indian Edu- 
cation, who provided guidance on the development 
of the report. Selected materials for the report were 
provided by Mary Schifferli of the Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR), and Dalton Elenry and Joe Herrin 
of the Bureau of Indian Education. 
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Introduction 



This report examines current conditions and recent 
trends in the education of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives using statistical measures. It 
presents a selection of indicators that illustrate the 
educational achievement and attainment of American 
Indians /Alaska Natives. Over the past few decades, 
American Indians /Alaska Natives have made gains 
in key education areas, such as increased educational 
attainment. However, gaps in academic performance 
between American Indian/Alaska Native and other 
students remain. 

Organization of the Report and Data 
Sources 

This report is organized into the following four chap- 
ters containing a total of seven indicators: Chapter 
I: Demographic Overview; Chapter II: Preprimary, 
Elementary, and Secondary Education; Chapter III: 
Postsecondary Education; and Chapter IV: Outcomes 
of Education. References of works cited appear at the 
end of the report. 

The indicators in this report present data from a 
variety of sources. These sources are described in 
appendix B. Most of these sources are federal surveys 
and many are conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). The majority of the 
sources are sample surveys. The standard errors for 
the estimates from sample surveys are provided on 
the NCES website http://nces.ed.gov . Some sources 



provide universe data, meaning that they collect 
information on the entire population of interest, and 
therefore no standard errors are reported. 

Sample Surveys 

► Early Childhood Longitudinal Study 

► Education Longitudinal Study of 2002 

► High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
of 1980 Sophomores 

► National Assessment of Educational Progress 

► National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 

► National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 

Universe Surveys 

► Common Core of Data, Public Elementary/ 
Secondary School Universe Survey 

► Higher Education General Information 
Survey 

► Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System 

► Private School Universe Survey 

In addition to data from the National Center for Edu- 
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cation Statistics, this report draws from other federal 
agencies and other organizations, including: 

► American College Testing Program (ACT): 
ACT — universe survey 

► College Board. Advanced Placement Program 
and SAT — universe surveys 

► U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau: Census 1990 and 2000 — universe 
surveys; American Community Survey (ACS) 
and Current Population Surveys (CPS) — 
sample surveys 

► U.S. Department of Education: Office for 
Civil Rights, Elementary and Secondary School 
Survey — sample survey; and Office of Special 
Education Programs (OSEP) — universe survey 

► U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC): National Vital Statistics 
System — universe survey; National Immu- 
nization Program and Youth Risk Behavior 
Surveillance System — sample survey 

► U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration: Office of Applied 
Studies, National Survey on Drug Use and 
Health — sample survey 

► U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Education (BIE) 2 — universe survey 

Definitions of Race and Ethnicity 

The Office of Management and Budget (OMB) is re- 
sponsible for the standards that govern the categories 
used to collect and present federal data on race and 
ethnicity. The OMB revised the guidelines on racial/ 
ethnic categories used by the federal government in 
October 1997 (Office of Management and Budget 
1997). Racial/ethnic categories are self-identified. 
The revised standards require a minimum of these 
five categories for data on race: American Indian or 
Alaska Native, Asian, Black or African American, 
Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander, and 
White. In addition, the category “more than one race” 
(respondents could select one or more race categories) 
was introduced in the 2000 Census and was used in 
the Current Population Surveys (CPS) (beginning in 
2003) collected by the Census Bureau. 



It should be noted that White, Black, Asian, Native 
Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander, and American 
Indian or Alaska Native are considered races. This re- 
port presents a few indicators using data in which the 
category “more than one race” was available. In these 
indicators, the term “alone” (e.g., American Indian/ 
Alaska Native alone) represents data for respondents 
who selected a single race category, and the term “in 
combination with one or more other races” represents 
data for respondents who selected more than one race 
category. Where possible, indicators present data on 
the “more than one race” category; however, in some 
cases this category may not be separately shown, 
due to various data issues. For indicators where the 
“more than one race” option was not available, the 
race category represents respondents who selected 
one race category. 

The standards also require the collection of data 
on the ethnicity categories Hispanic or Latino and 
Not Hispanic or Latino. It is important to note that 
Hispanic origin is an ethnicity rather than a race, 
and therefore persons of Hispanic ethnicity may be 
of any race. Ethnicity can be viewed as the heritage, 
nationality group, lineage, or country of birth of the 
person or the person’s parents or ancestors before their 
arrival in the United States. 

Race categories presented in this report exclude those 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity (who are presented as 
a separate category), unless otherwise noted. Tables 
and figures in indicators with race categories that 
include those identifying themselves as Hispanic are 
noted explicitly. In these instances, the race /ethnicity 
categories are not mutually exclusive, meaning that 
data shown by race include persons of Hispanic and 
non-Hispanic origin, and data for Hispanic origin 
include persons of any race. These indicators include 
selected tables and figures for Indicator 1.1, Indicator 
1.2, Indicator 1.3, Indicator 1.4, Indicator 1.5, Indica- 
tor 1.6, and Indicator 1.8. 

Within this report, some of the category names have 
been shortened. American Indian or Alaska Native is 
denoted as American Indian/Alaska Native; Black or 
African American is shortened to Black; and Hispanic 
or Latino is shortened to Hispanic. When discussed 
separately, Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander 
is not shortened in the text, but is shortened in tables 
and figures to Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander. 



2 In 2006, the Office of the Assistant Secretary for the Department of the Interior established the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE). This orga- 
nization is responsible for prekindergarten, elementary, secondary and postsecondary schools and educational activities of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA). Prior to 2006, these schools were referred to as BIA schools. 
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Asians and Native Hawaiians or Other Pacific Island- 
ers are combined into one category (Asians/Pacific 
Islanders) in indicators for which the data were not 
collected separately or in indicators where it was 
necessary to increase the sample size required for 
reporting the two groups. 

Most of the data presented in this report were 
collected in surveys that allowed respondents to self- 
identify their race and ethnicity. This report uses the 
term American Indian/Alaska Native in accordance 
with the definition used by the agency that gathered 
the data. The definitions used by different agencies 
are described below: 

► Department of Commerce, Census Bureau: 
Prior to 2000 — anyone having origins in any of 
the original peoples of North America (includ- 
ing Central America) and who maintains tribal 
affiliation or community attachment. 

Decennial Census of 2000 and thereafter — 
includes the above definition and anyone 
having origins in any of the original peoples of 
South America. 

► Department of Education: 

For programs — anyone having origins in 
any of the original peoples of North America 
(including Central America) and maintaining 
cultural identification through tribal affiliation 
or community recognition, including federally 
and state recognized tribes. 

For survey data collection — anyone having 
origins in any of the original peoples of North 
America (including Central America). The 
definition includes American Indians from 
South America in recent collection years of 
sample survey data. 

► Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Education (BIE): 

Anyone who is an enrolled member of a fed- 
erally recognized tribe. Through the BIE’s 
acknowledgment process, tribal groups may be 
given federal recognition as Indian tribes, mak- 
ing their members eligible to receive services 
provided to Indians (U.S. Department of the 
Interior 1999). Members of federally recognized 
tribes, therefore, do not include all persons who 
may self-identify themselves as an American 
Indian or Alaska Native. 



Limitations of the Data 

The relatively small size of the American Indian 
and Alaska Native population poses many measure- 
ment difficulties when using statistical data. Even in 
larger surveys, the number of American Indians and 
Alaska Natives included in a sample population is 
often small. Researchers studying data on American 
Indians and Alaska Natives often face small sample 
sizes that reduce the reliability of results. Survey 
data for American Indians and Alaska Natives often 
have somewhat higher standard errors than data for 
other racial/ethnic groups (Cahalan et al. 1998). Due 
to large standard errors, differences that may seem 
substantial are often not statistically significant and, 
therefore, not cited in the text. 

Data on American Indians and Alaska Natives are 
often subject to inaccuracies that can result when 
respondents self-identify their race /ethnicity. Indeed, 
research on the collection of race /ethnicity data sug- 
gests that the categorization of American Indian and 
Alaska Native is the least stable self-identification 
(U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics [BLS] 1995). The racial/ethnic categories 
presented to a respondent, and the way in which 
the question is asked, can influence the response, 
especially for individuals who consider themselves of 
mixed race or ethnicity. These data limitations should 
be kept in mind when reading this report. 

The indicators presented in this report are intended 
to provide an overview of the education data avail- 
able on American Indians /Alaska Natives from many 
federal surveys. Readers are cautioned not to draw 
causal inferences based on the univariate and bivari- 
ate results presented in this report. It is important 
to note that many of the variables examined in this 
report may be related to one another, and complex 
interactions and relationships among the variables 
have not been explored. The variables presented here 
are also just a sample of the thousands that can be 
examined using the surveys included in this report. 
The indicators were selected to provide a range of 
data that are relevant to a variety of policy issues, 
rather than emphasize comprehensive information 
on any particular issue. 
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Technical Notes 

This report includes data from both universe and 
sample surveys. In the case of universe data, all rel- 
evant units are included in the data collection. Thus, 
there is no sampling error, and observed differences 
are reported as actual differences. In the case of 
sample surveys, a nationally representative sample of 
respondents is selected and asked to participate in the 
data collection. Since the sample represents just one 
of many possible samples that could be selected, there 
is probability of error associated with the sample. To 
avoid reaching false conclusions about differences 
between groups or differences over time measured 
by sample survey data, sampling error is taken into 
account in statistical tests that are conducted to 
support statements about differences. Thus, all state- 
ments about differences in this report are supported 
by the data, either directly in the case of universe 
surveys or with statistical significance testing in the 
case of sample survey data. All significance tests of 
differences in sample survey data are tested at the 
.05 level of significance. Several test procedures were 
used, depending on the type of data interpreted. 
The most commonly used test procedures were 
t tests, linear trend tests, and equivalency tests. The 
t tests were not adjusted to compensate for multiple 
comparisons being made simultaneously. Trend tests 
were conducted by evaluating the significance of the 
slope of a simple regression of the annual data points, 
and a t test comparing the end points. Equivalence 
tests at the 0.15 level were used to determine whether 



two statistics were substantively equivalent by using a 
hypothesis test to determine whether the confidence 
interval of the difference between sample estimates 
was significantly greater or less than a preset sub- 
stantively important difference. The appearance of 
a “!” symbol in a table or figure indicates a data cell 
with a high ratio of standard error to estimate (0.30 
or greater); therefore, the estimate may be unstable 
and the reader should use caution when interpreting 
the data. These unstable estimates are discussed, 
however, when statistically significant differences are 
found despite large standard errors. 

Although percentages reported in the tables are 
generally rounded to one decimal place (e.g., 76.5 
percent), percentages reported in the text and figures 
are generally rounded from the original number to 
whole numbers (with any value of 0.50 or above 
rounded to the next highest whole number). While 
the data labels on the figures have been rounded to 
whole numbers, the graphical presentation of these 
data are based on the unrounded estimates shown in 
the corresponding table. Due to rounding, cumula- 
tive percentages may sometimes equal 99 or 101 
percent, rather than 100. In addition, sometimes a 
whole number in the text may seem rounded incor- 
rectly based on its value when rounded to one decimal 
place. For example, the percentage 14.479 rounds to 
14.5 at one decimal place, but rounds to 14 when 
reported as a whole number. 
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1 Demographic 
Overview 



This section provides a demographic overview of 
the American Indian/Alaska Native population as 
a context for the education indicators appearing in 
the other sections of this publication. Demographic 
changes may have a direct or indirect impact on 
education statistics. For example, increases in the 
population of young children of any specific group 
have a direct impact on enrollment since nearly all 
young children are enrolled in school. In addition, 
changes in the number of children living in poverty 
are important since children living in poverty tend 
to have lower educational achievement than children 
who are not living in poverty (Maruyama 2003). 



Data in this section provide information that is 
useful for understanding the general environment 
of American Indian/Alaska Native children. These 
data are included to help frame the education data 
in a broader context of social conditions. 

Information on children’s health risks and child care 
situations is important in understanding the general 
social environment of American Indian/Alaska 
Native children. Information on family structure 
provides additional context. These social condition 
variables are related to the socioeconomic status of 
children, which is an important factor associated with 
student achievement (Chaikind and Corman 1991; 
McLanahan 1997). 
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1.1. Population Composition and Growth 

In 2006, there were 4.5 million American Indians/Alaska Natives estimated in the United States, rep- 
resenting 1.5 percent of the total U.S. population. 



In 2006, the U.S. Census Bureau estimated there 
were 4.5 million persons living in the United States 
who identified themselves as American Indian/ 
Alaska Native alone or in combination with one or 
more other races. 1 Of these persons, 2.9 million were 
American Indian/Alaska Native alone and 1.6 million 
were American Indian/Alaska Native in combination 
with one or more other races. Of the American 
Indian/Alaska Native alone population, 2.3 million 
were non-Hispanic and 0.6 million were Hispanic. Of 
the American Indian/Alaska Native in combination 
with one or more other races population, 1.4 million 
were non-Hispanic and 0.2 million were Hispanic. 

Data from the 2006 American Community Survey 
(ACS) provide additional information on the 



American Indian/Alaska Native population. In the 
2006 ACS, respondents who selected American 
Indian/Alaska Native as their only race were then 
asked to provide the name of their tribe or village. 
Respondents who provided the name of a tribe or 
village were classified as American Indian or Alaska 
Native based on the origin of the tribe (s) and/or 
village (s). Respondents who did not provide a tribe 
or village were categorized as “tribe not specified.. 
In 2006, the American Indian/Alaska Native 
alone population, including those who identified 
themselves as of Hispanic ethnicity, was about 81 
percent American Indian and 4 percent Alaska 
Native, with 15 percent of American Indians /Alaska 
Natives not specifying their background beyond 
American Indian/Alaska Native. 



1 “Alone” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. “In combination with one or more 
other races” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and one or more other race categories. 
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Table 1.1a. Size of the American Indian/Alaska Native population, by race/ethnicity: 2006 



Race/ethnicity 


Number 
(in thousands) 


Percent of 
U.S. population 


Total 


4,498 


1.5 


American Indian/Alaska Native alone 


2,903 


1.0 


Non-Hispanic 


2,259 


0.8 


Hispanic 

American Indian/Alaska Native in combination with one or 


644 


0.2 


more other races 


1,595 


0.5 


Non-Hispanic 


1,370 


0.5 


Hispanic 


225 


0.1 



NOTE: “Alone” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. “In 
combination with one or more other races” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and one or 
more other race categories. Both “alone” and “in combination” include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. In 2006, the Census 
Bureau estimated there were 299,398,484 persons living in the United States. Counts of American Indians/Alaska Natives 
reported through the American Community Survey (Tables 1.1b, 1.2a, and 1.2b) are lower than those reported in the Popula- 
tion Estimates data series (Tables 1.1a and 1.1c). Data for Population Estimates are based on aggregations of racial/ethnic 
groups compiled from various Census Bureau sources. Racial/ethnic data reported through the American Community Survey 
are based on responses of individuals to a detailed question on race/ethnicity, which include more racial/ethnic groups, plus a 
category of “some other race”. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Annual Estimates of the Population by Sex, Race and Hispanic 
or Latino Origin for the United States: April 1, 2000 to July 1, 2006 (NC-EST2006-03), retrieved from http://www.census.gov/ 
popest/national/asrh/NC-EST2006-srh.html on January 17, 2008. 



Table 1.1b. Percentage distribution of American Indians/Alaska Natives alone, by race subcategory and 
tribal affiliation: 2006 



Race subcategory and tribal affiliation 


Percent of 
American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 
alone population 


Total 


100.0 


American Indian (with tribal affiliation) 1 


80.8 


Alaska Native (with tribal affiliation) 2 


4.0 


American Indian or Alaska Native (no affiliation specified) 3 


15.2 



1 Refers to respondents who specified a tribe or tribes that are American Indian. 

2 Refers to respondents who specified a tribe/village or tribes/villages that are Alaska Native. 

3 Refers to respondents who did not specify a tribal/village affiliation. 

NOTE: “Alone” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category and 
includes American Indians/Alaska Natives who identified themselves as Hispanic. Counts of American Indians/Alaska Natives 
reported through the American Community Survey (Tables 1.1b, 1.2a, and 1.2b) are lower than those reported in the Popula- 
tion Estimates data series (Tables 1 ,1a and 1 ,1c). Data for Population Estimates are based on aggregations of racial/ethnic 
groups compiled from various Census Bureau sources. Racial/ethnic data reported through the American Community Survey 
are based on responses of individuals to a detailed question on race/ethnicity, which include more racial/ethnic groups, plus a 
category of “some other race”. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, American Fact Finder, American Community Survey, 2006. 
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The Census Bureau projects that the non-Hispanic 
American Indian/Alaska Native alone population 
will grow from 2.1 million in 2000 to 3.2 million 
in 2050. The projected rate of increase between 
the years 2000 and 2050 for the American Indian/ 
Alaska Native population (54 percent) will exceed 
that for the White population (9 percent), but will 
be slower than the expected rate of increase for 
Hispanics (175 percent) and Asian/Pacific Islanders 
(230 percent) and slightly slower than the rate for 
Blacks (56 percent). The differences in the projected 



rates of increase indicate that the distribution of 
the population will change. According to these 
projections, the percentage of the population that is 
White will decrease from 69 to 53 percent between 
2000 and 2050. The percentages of the population 
that are of other races/ethnicities, however, will 
increase during this period: Blacks, from 12 to 13 
percent; Hispanics, from 13 to 24 percent, Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders, from 4 to 9 percent; and American 
Indians/Alaska Natives, from 0.7 to 0.8 percent. 



Figure 1.1. Percentage of the resident population by selected race/ethnicity: Selected years, 1980 to 
2006 and projections to 2050 



Percent 




NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 2000, Population 
Estimates Program, 1980 to 2000; Population Projections Program, 2001 to 2050; and Annual Estimates of the Population 
by Sex, Race and Hispanic or Latino Origin for the United States: April 1, 2000, to July 1, 2006 (NC-EST2006-03), released 
May 17, 2007. 
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Table 1.1c. Resident population and percentage distribution, by race/ethnicity: Selected years, 1980 to 



2006 and projections to 2050 



Year 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 


American 
Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


Number (in thousands) 


1980 


227,225 


181,140 


26,215 


14,869 


3,665 


1,336 


1985 


237,924 


184,945 


27,738 


18,368 


5,315 


1,558 


1990 


249,623 


188,725 


29,439 


22,573 


7,092 


1,793 


1995 


266,278 


194,389 


32,500 


28,158 


9,188 


2,044 


2000 1 


282,217 


195,774 


34,415 


35,660 


10,832 


2,104 


2001 1 


285,226 


196,344 


34,822 


37,122 


11,270 


2,130 


2002 1 


288,126 


196,824 


35,203 


38,598 


11,704 


2,155 


2003 1 


290,796 


197,219 


35,538 


40,006 


12,108 


2,179 


2004 1 


293,638 


197,749 


35,922 


41,411 


12,492 


2,205 


2005 1 


296,507 


198,235 


36,302 


42,872 


12,892 


2,232 


2006 1 


299,398 


198,744 


36,690 


44,321 


13,294 


2,259 


2010 1,2 


299,862 


201,956 


37,483 


43,688 


14,436 


2,300 


2015 1 ’ 2 


312,268 


204,590 


39,551 


49,255 


16,444 


2,428 


2020 1Z 


324,927 


207,145 


41,549 


55,156 


18,527 


2,550 


2030 1 ' 2 


351,070 


210,984 


45,567 


68,168 


23,564 


2,787 


2040 12 


377,350 


212,475 


49,618 


82,692 


29,543 


3,023 


2050 1 ' 2 


403,687 


212,991 


53,466 


98,229 


35,760 


3,241 








Percentage distribution 






1980 


100.0 


79.7 


11.5 


6.5 


1.6 


0.6 


1985 


100.0 


77.7 


11.7 


7.7 


2.2 


0.7 


1990 


100.0 


75.6 


11.8 


9.0 


2.8 


0.7 


1995 


100.0 


73.0 


12.2 


10.6 


3.5 


0.8 


2000 1 


100.0 


69.4 


12.2 


12.6 


3.8 


0.7 


2001 1 


100.0 


68.8 


12.2 


13.0 


4.0 


0.7 


2002 1 


100.0 


68.3 


12.2 


13.4 


4.1 


0.7 


2003 1 


100.0 


67.8 


12.2 


13.8 


4.2 


0.7 


2004 1 


100.0 


67.3 


12.2 


14.1 


4.3 


0.8 


2005 1 


100.0 


66.9 


12.2 


14.5 


4.3 


0.8 


2006 1 


100.0 


66.4 


12.3 


14.8 


4.4 


0.8 


201 O' 12 


100.0 


67.3 


12.5 


14.6 


4.8 


0.8 


201 5 1 ' 2 


100.0 


65.5 


12.7 


15.8 


5.3 


0.8 


2020 1 ' 2 


100.0 


63.8 


12.8 


17.0 


5.7 


0.8 


2030 1 ' 2 


100.0 


60.1 


13.0 


19.4 


6.7 


0.8 


2040 12 


100.0 


56.3 


13.1 


21.9 


7.8 


0.8 


2050 1 ' 2 


100.0 


52.8 


13.2 


24.3 


8.9 


0.8 



1 Total includes “more than one race” group not shown separately. 

2 Projected. 

NOTE: Figures for the year 2000 are from the Census table “Annual Estimates of the Population,” released in 2004, and may 
differ from other published tabulations. Figures for the year 2010 are from “U.S. Interim Projections by Age, Sex, Race, and 
Hispanic Origin,” http://www.census.gov/ipc/www/usinterimproi/ . Population Projections Program, 2001 to 2050, and may 
differ from other published tabulations. Counts of American Indians/Alaska Natives reported through the American Commu- 
nity Survey (Tables 1.1b, 1.2a, and 1.2b) are lower than those reported in the Population Estimates data series (Tables 1.1a 
and 1.1c). Data for Population Estimates are based on aggregations of racial/ethnic groups compiled from various Census 
Bureau sources. Racial/ethnic data reported through the American Community Survey are based on responses of individuals 
to a detailed question on race/ethnicity, which include more racial/ethnic groups, plus a category of “some other race”. Race 
categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 2000, Population 
Estimates Program, 1980 to 2000; “U.S. Interim Projections by Age, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin,” htto://www.census 
.gov/ipc/www/usinterimproi/ . Population Projections Program, 2001 to 2050; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, National Population Estimates for the 2000s, retrieved January 17, 2008, from http://www.census.Qov/popest/national/ 
asrh/2006 nat res.html. 
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1.2. Geographic Distribution of the Population 

A greater percentage of American Indians/Alaska Natives live in western states than northeastern, mid- 
western, and southern states. 



In 2006, almost half (49 percent) of all American 
Indians/Alaska Natives alone, 2 including those of 
Hispanic ethnicity, resided in western states. Six 
percent lived in northeastern states, 29 percent in mid- 
western states, and 16 percent in southern states. 

The percentage of American Indians /Alaska Natives 
alone, including those of Hispanic ethnicity, was 
greater than the national average (0.8 percent) in 16 
states — most of them western. In terms of numbers of 
American Indians/Alaska Natives alone, Arizona had 
the largest American Indian/Alaska Native popula- 
tion with about 278,000. California, Oklahoma, and 



New Mexico also had large American Indian/Alaska 
Native populations, estimated at 266,000, 244,000, 
and 189,000, respectively. 

Alaska had 88,000 American Indians/Alaska Na- 
tives alone, which constituted the largest percentage 
of a state population identified: around 13 percent. 
Although some states, such as Texas and New York, 
had relatively large American Indian/Alaska Native 
alone populations (111,500 and 60,400, respectively), 
these populations constituted less than 1 percent of 
the total populations of their states. 



Table 1.2a. Number and percentage distribution of the American Indian/Alaska Native population, by 
race and region: 2006 

American Indian/Alaska Native alone or 
in combination with one or more other 
American Indian/Alaska Native alone races 



Region 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


2,369,000 


100.0 


4,330,000 


100.0 


West 


1,173,000 


49.5 


1,862,000 


43.0 


South 


376,000 


15.9 


767,000 


17.7 


Midwest 


685,000 


28.9 


1,353,000 


31.3 


Northeast 


135,000 


5.7 


347,000 


8.0 



NOTE: "Alone” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. “In com- 
bination with one or more other races” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and one or more 
other race categories. Both “alone” and “in combination” include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Western states are AK, AZ, CA, 
CO, HI, ID, MT, NV, NM, OR, UT, WA, and WY. Northeastern states are CT, ME, MA, NH, NJ, NY, PA, Rl, and VT. Midwestern 
states are IL, IN, IA, KS, Ml, MN, MO, NE, ND, OH, SD, and Wl. Southern states are AL, AR, DE, FL, GA, KY, LA, MD, MS, 

NC, OK, SC, TN, TX, VA, WV, and DC. Counts of American Indians/Alaska Natives reported through the American Community 
Survey (Tables 1.1b, 1.2a, and 1.2b) are lower than those reported in the Population Estimates data series (Tables 1.1a and 
1.1c). Data for Population Estimates are based on aggregations of racial/ethnic groups compiled from various Census Bureau 
sources. Racial/ethnic data reported through the American Community Survey are based on responses of individuals to a 
detailed question on race/ethnicity, which include more racial/ethnic groups, plus a category of “some other race”. Detail may 
not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, American Fact Finder, American Community Survey, 2006. 



2 “Alone” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. 
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Table 1.2b. Size of the American Indian/Alaska Native population and percentage distribution of 



the total population, by race and states with the largest American Indian/Alaska Native 
populations: 2006 



State 


American Indian/Alaska Native alone 


American Indian/Alaska Native 
alone or in combination 
with one or more other races 


Percent of 
American 
Indian/ 

Percent of Alaska 

state Native alone 
Number population population 


Percent of 
American 
Indian/ 

Percent of Alaska 

state Native alone 
Number population population 


United States 


2,369,000 


0.8 


100.0 


4,330,000 


1.4 


100.0 


California 


266,000 


0.7 


11.2 


577,000 


1.6 


13.3 


Oklahoma 


244,000 


6.8 


10.3 


419,000 


11.7 


9.7 


Arizona 


278,000 


4.5 


11.7 


328,000 


5.3 


7.6 


Texas 


112,000 


0.5 


4.7 


232,000 


1.0 


5.4 


New Mexico 


189,000 


9.7 


8.0 


214,000 


10.9 


4.9 


New York 


60,000 


0.3 


2.5 


142,000 


0.7 


3.3 


Washington 


93,000 


1.5 


3.9 


170,000 


2.7 


3.9 


North Carolina 


100,000 


1.1 


4.2 


147,000 


1.7 


3.4 


Alaska 


88,000 


13.1 


3.7 


123,000 


18.4 


2.8 


Oregon 


67,000 


1.8 


2.8 


119,000 


3.2 


2.7 


Minnesota 


52,000 


1.0 


2.2 


81,000 


1.6 


1.9 


Colorado 


41,000 


0.9 


1.7 


84,000 


1.8 


2.0 


South Dakota 


68,000 


8.6 


2.9 


76,000 


9.8 


1.8 


Montana 


60,000 


6.3 


2.5 


74,000 


7.9 


1.7 


Nevada 


30,000 


1.2 


1.3 


51,000 


2.0 


1.2 


Utah 


29,000 


1.1 


1.2 


40,000 


1.6 


0.9 


North Dakota 


33,000 


5.2 


1.4 


38,000 


6.0 


0.9 


Idaho 


16,000 


1.1 


0.7 


33,000 


2.3 


0.8 


Wyoming 


12,000 


2.2 


0.5 


18,000 


3.5 


0.4 


All other states 


532,000 


0.3 


22.5 


1,361,000 


0.8 


31.4 



NOTE: "Alone” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. “In combi- 
nation with one or more other races” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and one or more other 
race categories. Both “alone” and “in combination” include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Counts of American Indians/Alaska 
Natives reported through the American Community Survey (Tables 1.1b, 1.2a, and 1.2b) are lower than those reported in the 
Population Estimates data series (Tables 1 ,1a and 1 ,1c). Data for Population Estimates are based on aggregations of racial/ 
ethnic groups compiled from various Census Bureau sources. Racial/ethnic data reported through the American Community 
Survey are based on responses of individuals to a detailed question on race/ethnicity, which include more racial/ethnic groups, 
plus a category of “some other race”. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, American Fact Finder, American Community Survey, 2006. 
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In 2000, some 47 percent of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives, not including those of Hispanic 
ethnicity, lived in American Indian/Alaska Native 
areas, including reservations and off-reservation 
trust lands, Oklahoma tribal statistical areas, tribal 
designated statistical areas, state designated Ameri- 
can Indian statistical areas, Alaska Native village 
statistical areas, or Alaska Native Regional Cor- 
porations. 3 In 2000, some 24 percent of American 
Indians/Alaska Natives lived on federal reservations 
and off-reservation trust lands, 1 1 percent lived on 
Oklahoma tribal statistical areas, 4 percent lived on 
state designated American Indian statistical areas, 



and less than 1 percent lived in tribal designated sta- 
tistical areas and state reservation and off-reservation 
trust lands. Alaska Native village statistical areas 
were home to 3 percent of American Indians/Alaska 
Natives, while 5 percent lived on Alaska Native 
Regional Corporation lands. 

It should be noted that most residents of reservation 
or trust lands, tribal areas, statistical areas, or Alaska 
Native Regional Corporation lands are not Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaska Native. In 2000, people of other 
racial/ethnic backgrounds represented 84 percent of 
the population in these areas. 



3 According to the Census Bureau, these are the federally recognized legal entities for which census data are gathered. Federal American Indian 
reservations are areas that have been set aside by the United States for the use of tribes, the exterior boundaries of which are more particularly 
defined in the final tribal treaties, agreements, executive orders, federal statutes, secretarial orders, or judicial determinations. State reservations 
are areas established by individual states for tribes recognized by the state. Off-reservation trust lands (both federal and state) are areas for which 
the United States holds title in trust for the benefit of a tribe or for an individual Indian. The U.S. Census Bureau recognizes and tabulates data 
for reservations and off-reservation trust lands because American Indian tribes have primary governmental authority over these lands. Oklahoma 
tribal statistical areas are statistical entities identified and delineated by the U.S. Census Bureau in consultation with federally recognized Ameri- 
can Indian tribes in Oklahoma that do not currently have a reservation, but once had a reservation in that state. Tribal designated statistical areas 
are statistical entities identified and delineated for the U.S. Census Bureau by federally recognized American Indian tribes that do not currently 
have a federally recognized land base (reservation or off-reservation trust land). State designated American Indian statistical areas are entities for 
state recognized American Indian tribes that do not have a state recognized land base. Alaska Native village statistical areas are statistical entities 
that represent the densely settled portion of Alaska Native villages, which include associations, bands, clans, communities, groups, tribes or 
villages, recognized pursuant to the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 1972. Alaska Native Regional Corporations are corporate entities or- 
ganized to conduct both business and nonprofit affairs of Alaska Natives pursuant to the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (U.S. Department 
of Commerce 2000). 
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Table 1.2c. Number and percentage distribution of the non-Hispanic American Indian/Alaska Native 



alone population, by designated area: 2000 



Residential location 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


2,068,883 


100.0 


American Indian/Alaska Native areas and Alaska Native regional areas 


969,625 


46.9 


American Indian reservation and off-reservation trust land — federal 


505,904 


24.5 


American Indian reservation and off-reservation trust land — state 


908 


# 


Oklahoma tribal statistical area 


226,900 


11.0 


Tribal designated statistical area 


2,207 


0.1 


State designated American Indian statistical area 


80,783 


3.9 


Alaska Native village statistical area 


57,574 


2.8 


Alaska Native Regional Corporation 


95,349 


4.6 


Other areas 


1,099,258 


53.1 



# Rounds to zero. 

NOTE: “Alone” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. Detail may 
not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Summary Population and Housing Characteristics, tables 2 and 
34, based on Decennial Census, 2000. 



Table 1.2d. Number and percentage distribution of population in American Indian/Alaska Native 
areas and Alaska Native regional areas, by race/ethnicity: 2000 

Percentage distribution 

American 



Asian/ Indian/ 

Pacific Alaska 



Residential location 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Native 


Total 


6,108,620 


63.7 


10.8 


5.0 


1.5 


15.9 


American Indian reservation and 
off-reservation trust land — 
federal 


944,317 


33.7 


1.0 


8.7 


0.8 


53.6 


American Indian reservation and 
off-reservation trust land — state 


1,121 


9.3 


4.2 


3.6 


0.1 


81.0 


Oklahoma tribal statistical area 


2,345,611 


74.5 


6.2 


4.3 


0.8 


9.7 


Tribal designated statistical area 


162,709 


86.7 


6.6 


2.7 


0.9 


1.4 


State designated American Indian 
statistical area 


1,857,172 


62.4 


25.3 


4.7 


1.6 


4.3 


Alaska Native village statistical area 


172,205 


57.3 


0.5 


2.3 


2.2 


33.4 


Alaska Native Regional Corporation 


625,485 


67.7 


3.4 


4.1 


4.5 


15.2 



NOTE: Totals include other race/ethnicity categories not separately shown. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. On American Indian federal reservation and off-reservation trust land, 0.1 percent of non-Hispanic residents reported 
being of “some other race” and 2.1 percent reported being of two or more races. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Summary Population and Housing Characteristics, table 34, 
based on Decennial Census, 2000. 
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1.3. American Indian and Alaska Native Tribes 

In 2003, there were more than 560 federally recognized American Indian and Alaska Native tribes. 



In 2003, the federal government recognized 562 
American Indian/Alaska Native tribes (U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior 2004a). These federally 
recognized entities are eligible for funding and ser- 
vices from the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE). 
Furthermore, these tribes have “domestic dependent 
nation status,” defined as the power of self-govern- 
ment, including the powers to form governments, 
make and enforce laws, tax, establish membership, 
license and regulate activities, zone, and exclude 
people from tribal territories (U.S. Department of 
the Interior 1999). As such, they maintain diplomatic 



relations with the federal government (U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior 2000). 

In 2000, the largest American Indian tribes were 
Cherokee and Navajo, with 730,000 and 298,000 
individuals reporting affiliation (including those of 
Hispanic ethnicity), respectively. Eskimo was the 
largest Alaska Native tribe, with a reported affiliation 
of 54,800 (including those of Hispanic ethnicity). 

In 2008, there were about 64 state-recognized tribes 
in 16 states (500 Nations 2008). 



Figure 1.3. American Indian/Alaska Native tribes according to number of self-identified members, by 
tribal group: 2000 



Tribal group 




Number (in thousands) 



□ American Indian/Alaska Native alone ■ American Indian/Alaska Native 

in combination with one or more other races 



1 Latin American Indian refers to respondents listing any one of a number of Latin American tribes (e.g., Maya or Yanomamo). 

2 Iroquois is a language group which includes six federally recognized tribes in its confederacy. 

NOTE: “Alone" refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. “In 
combination with one or more other races” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and one or 
more other race categories. Both “alone” and “in combination” include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Tribal groupings compiled 
by the Census Bureau do not necessarily correspond with federally recognized tribes. Self-identified membership does not 
necessarily correspond with official membership in a federally recognized tribe. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Census 2000 Brief: The American Indian and Alaska Native Popu- 
lation, 2000, 2002. 
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Table 1.3. Largest American Indian and Alaska Native tribes according to number of self-identified 



members, by race and tribal group: 2000 



Tribal group 


Total 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native alone 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native in 
combination with one or 
more other races 


Total 


4,119,301 


2,475,956 


1,643,345 


American Indian tribes 


Cherokee 


729,533 


299,862 


429,671 


Navajo 


298,197 


275,991 


22,206 


Latin American Indian 1 


180,940 


106,204 


74,736 


Choctaw 


158,774 


96,901 


61,873 


Sioux 


153,360 


113,066 


40,294 


Chippewa 


149,669 


108,637 


41,032 


Apache 


96,833 


64,977 


31,856 


Blackfeet 


85,750 


31,462 


54,288 


Iroquois 2 


80,822 


47,530 


33,292 


Pueblo 


74,085 


63,060 


11,025 


Alaska Native tribes 


Eskimo 


54,761 


47,337 


7,424 


Tlingit-Haida 


22,365 


15,884 


6,481 


Alaska Athabascan 


18,838 


15,335 


3,503 


Aleut 


16,978 


12,773 


4,205 



1 Latin American Indian refers to respondents listing any one of a number of Latin American tribes (e.g., the Maya or Yano- 
mamo). 

2 Iroquois is a language group which includes 6 federally recognized tribes in its confederacy. 

NOTE: “Alone" refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and not any other race category. “In combi- 
nation with one or more other races” refers to respondents who selected American Indian/Alaska Native and one or more other 
race categories. Both “alone” and “in combination” include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Tribal groupings compiled by the 
Census Bureau do not necessarily correspond with federally recognized tribes. Self-identified membership does not necessar- 
ily correspond with official membership in a federally recognized tribe. Tribal populations do not sum to totals because totals 
include American Indian/Alaska Native populations from many additional tribes. In addition, the numbers by American Indian 
and Alaska Native tribal groupings do not sum to the total population because tribal groupings are tallies of the number of 
American Indian and Alaska Native responses rather than the number of American Indian and Alaska Native respondents. Re- 
spondents reporting several American Indian and Alaska Native tribes are counted several times. For example, a respondent 
reporting “Apache and Blackfeet” would be included in the Apache as well as Blackfeet numbers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Census 2000 Brief: The American Indian and Alaska Native Popu- 
lation, 2000, 2002. 
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1.4. Age Distribution of the Population 

In 2006, the American Indian/Alaska Native population was younger, on average, than the general 
population. 



In 2006, the median age for American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives, including those of Hispanic eth- 
nicity, was 31 years, compared to 36 years for the 
general population. The median age of American 
Indians /Alaska Natives has increased by 5 years since 
1990, from 26 to 31. Similarly, the median age of the 
general population has increased from 33 in 1990 to 
36 in 2006. 

An additional measure of the relative youth of the 
American Indian/Alaska Native population is the 
percentage of individuals under 18. In 2006, 29 



percent of American Indians/Alaska Natives were 
children under the age of 18, compared to 25 percent 
of the total population. 

The percentage of American Indians /Alaska Natives 
under the age of 18 has declined by almost 7 percent- 
age points, from 36 percent in 1990 to 29 percent 
in 2006. The percentage of the total population 
under 18 also decreased from 1990 to 2006 (from 26 
percent to 25 percent) but the overall decrease was 
smaller (1 percentage point). 
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Table 1.4a. Median age of the population, by race/ethnicity: Selected years, 1990 to 2006 



Race/ethnicity 


1990 


1995 


2000 


2002 


2004 


2006 


Total 


32.8 


34.3 


35.3 


35.7 


38.5 


36.4 


White 


33.7 


35.4 


36.6 


37.1 


38.4 


39.0 


Black 


27.9 


29.2 


30.0 


30.5 


31.9 


31.4 


Hispanic 


25.3 


26.1 


25.8 


26.8 


26.9 


27.3 


Asian 


— 


— 


32.5 


33.4 


34.8 


35.2 


Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander 


— 


— 


26.8 


28.2 


27.7 


29.9 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


26.0 


26.8 


27.7 


28.6 


31.9 


31.2 



— Not available. 

NOTE: Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 2001 and 2003, based on 
Population Projections Program, 1990 to 2002 and American Fact Finder, American Community Survey, 2004 and 2006. 



Table 1.4b. Percentage of the population under the age of 18, by race/ethnicity: Selected years, 1990 to 
2006 



Race/ethnicity 


1990 


1995 


2000 


2002 


2004 


2006 


Total 


25.7 


26.1 


25.7 


25.3 


25.5 


24.6 


White 


24.5 


24.9 


24.4 


24.0 


23.5 


22.6 


Black 


32.3 


32.2 


31.6 


30.9 


31.3 


29.5 


Hispanic 


35.0 


35.7 


35.0 


33.9 


34.4 


33.8 


Asian 


— 


— 


— 


— 


23.0 


22.2 


Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander 


— 


— 


— 


— 


29.3 


27.3 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


35.8 


35.2 


34.1 


32.2 


29.7 


28.6 



— Not available. 

NOTE: Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 2001 and 2003, based on 
Population Projections Program, 1990 to 2002 and American Fact Finder, American Community Survey, 2004 and 2006. 
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1.5. Family Structure 

About 51 percent of American Indian/Alaska Native families with children were headed by married couples 
in 2006. This percentage was smaller than those of White, Hispanic, and Asian/Pacific Islander families 
having this arrangement but larger than the percentage of Black families. 



In 2006, about 51 percent of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native families with children, 4 including 
those of Hispanic ethnicity, were headed by married 
couples, 38 percent were headed by females with no 
spouse present, and 1 1 percent were headed by males 
with no spouse present. The percentage of American 
Indian/Alaska Native families living in married- 
couple households was greater than the percentage of 
Black families doing so (37 percent), but less than the 
percentages of White, Hispanic, and Asian/Pacific 
Islander families doing so (73 percent, 63 percent, 
and 82 percent, respectively). 



The percentage of American Indian/Alaska Native 
families headed by females with no spouse present 
(38 percent) was three times as high as the percent- 
age of Asian/Pacific Islander families arranged this 
way (12 percent). A lower percentage of American 
Indian/Alaska Native families than Black families, 
however, were living in this situation (38 vs. 54 
percent). Higher percentages of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native families were headed by males with no 
spouse present than White, Black, or Asian/Pacific 
Islander families (11 percent vs. 7, 8, and 5 percent, 
respectively). 



Table 1.5. Number and percentage distribution of families with children, by family status and race/ 



ethnicity: 2006 



Race/ethnicity 


Total families 


Married 
couple families 


Female 
householder, 
no spouse 
present 


Male 
householder, 
no spouse 
present 






Number 






Total 1 


38,064,000 


25,532,000 


9,607,000 


2,926,000 


White 


27,070,000 


19,720,000 


5,383,000 


1,967,000 


Black 


5,343,000 


2,002,000 


2,893,000 


448,000 


Hispanic 


6,498,000 


4,117,000 


1,714,000 


667,000 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1,800,000 


1,482,000 


221,000 


97,000 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


331,000 


169,000 


125,000 


37,000 






Percentage distribution 




Total 1 


100.0 


67.1 


25.2 


7.7 


White 


100.0 


72.8 


19.9 


7.3 


Black 


100.0 


37.5 


54.1 


8.4 


Hispanic 


100.0 


63.4 


26.4 


10.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


100.0 


82.4 


12.3 


5.4 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


100.0 


50.9 


37.8 


11.3 



1 Totals include other race/ethnicity categories not separately shown. 

NOTE: A family is a group of two or more people who reside together and who are related by birth, marriage, or adoption. 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, American Fact Finder, American Community Survey, 2006. 



4 A family is a group of two or more people who reside together and who are related by birth, marriage, or adoption. By contrast, a household 
includes all the people who occupy a housing unit as their usual place of residence. A “family household” contains at least one family within the 
household. References in this text refer to family households. 
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Figure 1.5. Percentage distribution of families with children, by race/ethnicity and family status: 2006 

Percent 



100 - 



80 - 



60 - 




40 - 



20 - 



White 



Black 




Hispanic 




Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 




American Indian/ 



Alaska Native 



Race/ethnicity 

□ Married couple families □ Female householder, no spouse present □ Male householder, no spouse present 

NOTE: A family is a group of two or more people who reside together and who are related by birth, marriage, or adoption. 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, American Fact Finder, American Community Survey, 2006. 
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1.6. Individuals, Families, and Children in Poverty 

A larger percentage of American Indian/Alaska Native individuals and families live in poverty than White 
individuals and families. The American Indian/Alaska Native poverty rate is higher among families on 
reservations than among American Indian/Alaska Native families in other areas. 



Poverty poses a serious challenge to children’s access 
to quality learning opportunities and their potential 
to succeed in school. Measuring poverty rates of in- 
dividuals and of families highlights the patterns of 
children’s poverty in the United States by identifying 
age groups, racial/ethnic groups, and types of families 
among which poverty is particularly prevalent. In 
this indicator, racial/ethnic groups include persons 
of Hispanic ethnicity. 



One way to examine poverty is to look at poverty 
rates among individuals. The overall poverty rate 
for American Indians/Alaska Natives, including 
children, is higher than that for the total U.S. popu- 
lation. In 2006, the rates of poverty for American 
Indians /Alaska Natives, Blacks, and Hispanics in 
each age category were higher than those for Whites. 
In particular, 39 percent of American Indian/Alaska 
Native children under the age of 5 lived in poverty, 
which was nearly twice as high as the percentage for 
the total U.S. population (21 percent). 



Table 1.6a. Percentage of individuals living in poverty, by age group and race/ethnicity: 2006 

Under 18 years 

Total, 75 years 



Race/ethnicity 


Total 


0-17 

years 


Under 
5 years 


5-11 

years 


12-17 

years 


18-64 

years 


65-74 

years 


and 

older 


Total 


13.3 


21.9 


21.0 


18.3 


16.3 


12.0 


8.7 


11.2 


White 


10.5 


12.5 


15.8 


13.3 


11.7 


9.9 


7.0 


9.8 


Black 


25.3 


33.7 


39.9 


35.8 


31.5 


21.0 


19.1 


23.9 


Hispanic 


21.5 


27.1 


30.2 


28.1 


25.8 


17.9 


18.4 


21.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


10.9 


12.2 


11.3 


11.5 


13.0 


10.4 


11.1 


13.8 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


26.6 


33.3 


39.3 


34.3 


32.3 


23.6 


17.5 


24.0 



NOTE: Following the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Directive 14, the Census Bureau uses a set of money income 
thresholds that vary by family size and composition to detect who is poor. If the total income for a family or unrelated individual 
falls below the relevant poverty threshold, then the family or unrelated individual is classified as being “below the poverty 
level.” Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, American Fact Finder, American Community Survey, 2006. 
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Figure 1.6a. Percentage of individuals living in poverty, by age group and race/ethnicity: 2006 
Percent 




Age group 

□ White □ Black □ Hispanic □ Asian/Pacific Islander □ American Indian/Alaska Native 

NOTE: Following the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Directive 14, the Census Bureau uses a set of money income 
thresholds that vary by family size and composition to detect who is poor. If the total income for a family or unrelated individual 
falls below the relevant poverty threshold, then the family or unrelated individual is classified as being “below the poverty 
level.” Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, American Community Survey, 2006. 
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Another way to examine poverty is to look at pov- 
erty rates among families. In 2006, the poverty rate 
among American Indian/Alaska Native families 5 
with children under 18 (30 percent) was higher 
than that among all families with children under 18 
(15 percent). 

In all data years, and for all racial/ethnic groups, 
a larger percentage of families headed by females 
with no spouse were in poverty than married-couple 
families. The percentage of American Indian/Alaska 
Native female-headed families with children under 



18 living in poverty was higher in 1989 than in 2006 
(58 vs. 48 percent). 6 However, in 2006 the percentage 
of American Indian/Alaska Native female-headed 
families living in poverty was higher than the 
percentage of female-headed families living in 
poverty in the total population (48 vs. 37 percent). In 
2006, some 16 percent of married-couple American 
Indian/Alaska Native families with children under 18 
lived in poverty, whereas 7 percent of married-couple 
families in the overall population that had children 
under 18 lived in poverty. 



Figure 1.6b. Percentage of family households with children under 18 living in poverty, by race/ 
ethnicity: 1989, 1999, 2003, and 2006 

Percent 

50 -| 



40 - 




Total White Black Hispanic Asian/ American Indian/ 

Pacific Islander Alaska Native 



Race/ethnicity 

□ 1989 □ 1999 □ 2003 1 ■ 2006 1 



1 2003 and 2006 data are from the American Community Survey, rather than the Decennial Census. Use caution in comparing 
these percentages to those from 1989 and 1999. 

NOTE: To define poverty, the Census Bureau uses a set of money income thresholds that vary by family size and composi- 
tion. A family, along with each individual in it, is considered poor if the family’s total income is less than that family’s threshold. 
The poverty thresholds do not vary geographically and are updated annually for inflation using the Consumer Price Index. The 
official poverty definition counts money income before taxes and does not include capital gains and noncash benefits (such as 
public housing, Medicaid, and food stamps). Data are graphed using unrounded estimates while the value labels are rounded. 
Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Decennial Census, 1990 and 2000; American Fact Finder, 
American Community Survey, 2003 and 2006. 



5 A family is a group of two or more people who reside together and who are related by birth, marriage, or adoption. By contrast, a household 
includes all the people who occupy a housing unit as their usual place of residence. A “family household” contains at least one family within the 
household. References in this text refer to family households. 

6 2003 and 2006 data are from the American Community Survey, rather than the Decennial Census. Use caution in comparing these 
percentages to those from 1989 and 1999. 
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Table 1.6b. Percentage of family households with children under 18 living in poverty, by family status 



and race/ethnicity: 1989, 1999, 2003, and 2006 



Race/ethnicity 


Total family 
households 


Married-couple 


Male 
householder, 
no spouse 
present 


Female 
householder, 
no spouse 
present 






1989 






Total 


17.6 


7.3 


19.5 


42.3 


White 


10.5 


5.9 


15.6 


34.3 


Black 


33.0 


12.2 


27.6 


52.5 


Hispanic 


27.4 


18.2 


28.3 


54.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


13.9 


10.7 


19.9 


35.6 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


33.4 


20.6 

1999 


39.4 


57.6 


Total 


13.6 


6.6 


17.7 


34.3 


White 


9.4 


5.0 


14.3 


27.8 


Black 


27.2 


9.4 


24.9 


41.8 


Hispanic 


24.1 


17.0 


24.9 


44.5 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


11.7 


9.1 


17.5 


28.5 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


27.0 


15.5 

2003 1 


30.3 


45.7 


Total 


14.9 


6.6 


18.0 


36.5 


White 


11.5 


5.7 


15.4 


32.2 


Black 


28.7 


8.6 


24.8 


42.6 


Hispanic 


23.5 


15.9 


15.6 


46.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


11.1 


8.0 


18.4 


28.3 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


26.9 


13.7 

2006 1 


21.8 


48.0 


Total 


15.0 


6.5 


17.7 


36.9 


White 


11.4 


5.3 


15.1 


32.4 


Black 


28.7 


8.6 


25.7 


43.0 


Hispanic 


24.1 


15.6 


21.2 


45.5 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


9.7 


7.1 


14.0 


25.5 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


29.8 


15.8 


32.0 


48.0 



1 2003 and 2006 data are from the American Community Survey, rather than the Decennial Census. Use caution in comparing 
these percentages to those from 1989 and 1999. 

NOTE: A family is a group of two or more people who reside together and who are related by birth, marriage, or adoption. By 
contrast, a household includes all the people who occupy a housing unit as their usual place of residence. A “family house- 
hold” contains at least one family within the household. To define poverty, the Census Bureau uses a set of money income 
thresholds that vary by family size and composition. A family, along with each individual in it, is considered poor if the family’s 
total income is less than that family’s threshold. The poverty thresholds do not vary geographically and are updated annually 
for inflation using the Consumer Price Index. The official poverty definition counts money income before taxes and does not 
include capital gains and noncash benefits (such as public housing, Medicaid, and food stamps). Race categories include 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Decennial Census, 1990 and 2000; American Fact Finder, Ameri- 
can Community Survey, 2003 and 2006. 
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Poverty rates are especially high among American 
Indian/Alaska Native families who live in American 
Indian/Alaska Native areas. In 1989, the poverty rate 
among all American Indian/Alaska Native families 
living on reservations and on off-reservation trust 
lands was over one and a half times as high as the pov- 
erty rate for families in the total American Indian/ 
Alaska Native population (47 percent vs. 27 percent). 
By 1999, although both percentages had decreased 
and the gap had narrowed to 14 percentage points, 
a larger percentage of families on reservations lived 



in poverty. On the other hand, the rates of American 
Indian/Alaska Native families living in poverty in 
Oklahoma tribal statistical areas, Alaska Native vil- 
lage statistical areas, and state designated American 
Indian statistical areas were smaller than that of the 
total American Indian/Alaska Native population. 
Also, in tribal designated statistical areas, poverty 
rates for families did not differ significantly from 
the rates for American Indians /Alaska Natives in the 
total U.S. population. 



Table 1.6c. Percentage of American Indian/Alaska Native families living in poverty, by American Indian/ 
Alaska Native area: 1989 and 1999 



American Indian/Alaska Native area 


1989 


1999 


All families 


27.0 


21.8 


Reservations and off- reservation trust lands 


47.3 


35.7 


Oklahoma tribal statistical areas 


25.4 


19.4 


Alaska Native village statistical areas 


25.0 


20.8 


Tribal designated statistical areas 


26.7 


19.0 


State designated American Indian statistical areas 


— 


19.9 



— Not available. 

NOTE: Includes families with and without children under 18. Includes American Indians/Alaska Natives of Hispanic ethnicity. To 
define poverty, the Census Bureau utilizes a set of money income thresholds that vary by family size and composition. A family, 
along with each individual in it, is considered poor if the family’s total income is less than that family’s threshold. The poverty 
thresholds do not vary geographically and are updated annually for inflation using the Consumer Price Index. The official 
poverty definition counts money income before taxes and does not include capital gains and noncash benefits (such as public 
housing, Medicaid, and food stamps). The Census Bureau divides American Indian/Alaska Native areas into several categories. 
Federal American Indian reservations are areas that have been set aside by the United States for the use of tribes, the exterior 
boundaries of which are defined in the final tribal treaties, agreements, executive orders, federal statutes, secretarial orders, 
or judicial determinations. State reservations are areas established by individual states for tribes recognized by the state. Off- 
reservation trust lands (both federal and state) are areas for which the United States holds title in trust for the benefit of a tribe 
or for an individual Indian. The Census Bureau recognizes and tabulates data for reservations and off-reservation trust lands 
because American Indian tribes have primary governmental authority over these lands. Oklahoma tribal statistical areas are 
statistical entities identified and delineated by the Census Bureau in consultation with federally recognized American Indian 
tribes in Oklahoma that do not currently have a reservation, but once had a reservation in that state. Alaska Native village statis- 
tical areas are statistical entities that represent the densely settled portion of Alaska Native villages, which constitute associa- 
tions, bands, clans, communities, groups, tribes, or villages recognized pursuant to the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
of 1972. Tribal designated statistical areas are statistical entities identified and delineated for the Census Bureau by federally 
recognized American Indian tribes that do not currently have a federally recognized land base (reservation or off-reservation 
trust land). A tribal designated statistical area may not be located in more than one state, and it may not include area within any 
reservation, off-reservation, Oklahoma tribal, Alaska Native village, or state designated American Indian statistical areas. State 
designated American Indian statistical areas are entities for state recognized American Indian tribes that do not have a state 
recognized land base. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Decennial Census, 1990 and 2000. 
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Figure 1.6c. Percentage of American Indian/Alaska Native families living in poverty, by American 
Indian/Alaska Native area: 1989 and 1999 



Percent 




Total Reservations and Oklahoma tribal Alaska Native village Tribal designated 

off-reservation trust lands statistical areas statistical areas statistical areas 



American Indian/Alaska Native area 

□ 1989 □ 1999 



NOTE: Includes families with and without children under 18. Includes American Indians/Alaska Natives of Hispanic ethnicity. 

To define poverty, the Census Bureau uses a set of money income thresholds that vary by family size and composition. A 
family, along with each individual in it, is considered poor if the family’s total income is less than that family’s threshold. The 
poverty thresholds do not vary geographically and are updated annually for inflation using the Consumer Price Index. The 
official poverty definition counts money income before taxes and does not include capital gains and noncash benefits (such 
as public housing, Medicaid, and food stamps). The Census Bureau divides American Indian/Alaska Native areas into several 
categories. Federal American Indian reservations are areas that have been set aside by the United States for the use of 
tribes, the exterior boundaries of which are defined in the final tribal treaties, agreements, executive orders, federal statutes, 
secretarial orders, or judicial determinations. State reservations are areas established by individual states for tribes recognized 
by the state. Off-reservation trust lands (both federal and state) are areas for which the United States holds title in trust for 
the benefit of a tribe or for an individual Indian. The Census Bureau recognizes and tabulates data for reservations and off- 
reservation trust lands because American Indian tribes have primary governmental authority over these lands. Oklahoma tribal 
statistical areas are statistical entities identified and delineated by the Census Bureau in consultation with federally recognized 
American Indian tribes in Oklahoma that do not currently have a reservation, but once had a reservation in that state. Alaska 
Native village statistical areas are statistical entities that represent the densely settled portion of Alaska Native villages, which 
constitute associations, bands, clans, communities, groups, tribes, or villages recognized pursuant to the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act of 1972. Tribal designated statistical areas are statistical entities identified and delineated for the Census 
Bureau by federally recognized American Indian tribes that do not currently have a federally recognized land base (reservation 
or off-reservation trust land). A tribal designated statistical area may not be located in more than one state, and it may not 
include area within any reservation, off-reservation, Oklahoma tribal, Alaska Native village, or state designated American 
Indian statistical areas. State designated American Indian statistical areas are entities for state recognized American Indian 
tribes that do not have a state recognized land base. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Decennial Census, 1990 and 2000. 
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1.7. Children s Health Risks 

In 2006, about 80 percent of American Indians/Alaska Natives received immunizations by age 35 months 



Immunizations, vital to safeguarding a child’s health, 
reduce the incidence of many vaccine-preventable 
diseases. For this reason, it is recommended that 
children receive the 4:3: 1:3 vaccination series by 35 
months of age. This series consists of four or more 
doses of diphtheria and tetanus toxoids and pertussis 
vaccine (DTP), three or more doses of poliovirus vac- 
cine, one or more doses of measles-containing vaccine 
(MCV), and three or more doses of Haemophilus 



influenza type b (Hib) vaccine (U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 2006). In 2006, 
about 80 percent of American Indian/Alaska Native 
children received the 4:3: 1:3 vaccination series by 
35 months of age. There was no difference observed 
between the percentage of American Indian/Alaska 
Native children receiving immunizations compared 
to the percentage of all children. 



Table 1.7. Percentage of children ages 19 to 35 months vaccinated with the 4:3:1:3 vaccination series, 
by race/ethnicity: 1995, 2000, 2003, and 2006 



Race/ethnicity 


1995 


2000 


2003 


2006 


Total 


73.7 


76.2 


81.3 


82.3 


White 


76.4 


79.4 


84.3 


83.9 


Black 


69.8 


70.6 


75.2 


78.6 


Hispanic 


68.2 


72.7 


78.7 


81.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


76.4 


75.3 


80.7 1 


80.4 1 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


68.5 


69.2 


76.9 


79.5 



1 Does not include Pacific Islanders. 

NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. The 4:3:1 :3 vaccination series includes four or more doses of 
diphtheria and tetanus toxoids and pertussis vaccine (DTP), three or more doses of poliovirus vaccine, one or more doses of 
measles-containing vaccine (MCV), and three or more doses of Haemophilus influenza type b (Hib) vaccine. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), National Im- 
munization Program, Estimated Vaccination Coverage with Individual Vaccines and Vaccination Series Among Children 19 to 
35 Months of Age by Race/Ethnicity, National Immunization Survey, 1995, 2000, 2003, and 2006. 
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Figure 1.7. Percentage of children ages 19 to 35 months vaccinated with the 4:3:1:3 vaccination series, 
by race/ethnicity: 1995, 2000, 2003, and 2006 

Percent 




Race/ethnicity 

□ 1995 □ 2000 □ 2003 ■ 2006 



1 Data for 2003 and 2006 do not include Pacific Islanders. 

NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. The 4:3:1 :3 vaccination series includes four or more doses of 
diphtheria and tetanus toxoids and pertussis vaccine (DTP), three or more doses of poliovirus vaccine, one or more doses of 
measles-containing vaccine (MCV), and three or more doses of Haemophilus influenza type b (Hib) vaccine. Data are graphed 
using unrounded estimates while the value labels are rounded. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), National 
Immunization Program, Estimated Vaccination Coverage with Individual Vaccines and Vaccination Series Among Children 19 
to 35 Months of Age by Race/Ethnicity, National Immunization Survey, 1995, 2000, 2003, and 2006. 
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1.8. Birth Rates and Child Mortality 

The overall fertility rate for American Indian/Alaska Native women (ages 15 to 44 years) is lower than 
that for women in general; however, birth rates for young women (ages 15 to 24 years) are higher among 
American Indians/Alaska Natives than among young women overall. Infant and child mortality rates for 
American Indians/Alaska Natives are higher than those for all infants and children under age 19. 



The overall fertility rate for American Indian/Alaska 
Native women (calculated as live births per 1,000 
women ages 15 to 44 years) has not changed sig- 
nificantly from 76 in 1990 to 60 in 2005. Similarly, 
the fertility rates of the general population did not 
change significantly over the same time period (71 in 
1990 to 67 in 2005). Persons of Hispanic ethnicity 
are included in the race categories in this indicator 
except where noted. 

While the general fertility rate of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native women was lower in 2005 than that 
for women overall, birth rates for young women 
(ages 15 to 24 years) were higher for American 



Indians/Alaska Natives than for all young women. 
In that year, there were 53 live births for every 1,000 
American Indian/Alaska Native women ages 15 to 
19 years old, compared to 41 for every 1,000 women 
ages 15 to 19 years old in the general population. 
For 20- to 24-year-olds, the rate was 109 per 1,000 
American Indian/Alaska Native women, and 102 per 
1,000 women overall. For both age groups, however, 
the birth rates for American Indians/Alaska Natives 
were lower than those for Blacks (62 live births per 
1,000 women 15 to 19 years old, and 130 per 1,000 
women 20 to 24 years old) and Hispanics (82 live 
births per 1,000 women 15 to 19 years old, and 170 
per 1,000 women 20 to 24 years old). 



Figure 1.8a. Fertility rates, by race/ethnicity and age group of mother: 2005 

Live births per 
1,000 women 

150 - 




Total 15-19 years 20-24 years 25-29 years 30-34 years 



(ages 15-44) 



Age of mother 



LI 

35-39 years 




40-44 years 



□ Total ■ American Indian/Alaska Native 



NOTE: Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), National Vital 
Statistics Reports: Vol. 56, no. 6, Births: Final Data for 2005, tables 3 and 7. 
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Table 1.8a. Fertility rates, by race/ethnicity and age group of mother: Selected years, 1990 to 2005 



Age of mother 




Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 


American 

Indian/ 

Alaska 

Native 










1990 








Total (ages 


15-44) 


70.9 


68.3 


86.8 


107.7 


69.6 


76.2 


15-19 years 




59.9 


50.8 


112.8 


100.3 


26.4 


81.1 


20-24 years 




116.5 


109.8 


160.2 


181.0 


79.2 


148.7 


25-29 years 




120.2 


120.7 


115.5 


153.0 


126.3 


110.3 


30-34 years 




80.8 


81.7 


68.7 


98.3 


106.5 


61.5 


35-39 years 




31.7 


31.5 


28.1 


45.3 


49.6 


27.5 


40-44 years 




5.5 


5.2 


5.5 

1995 


10.9 


10.7 


5.9 


Total (ages 


15-44) 


64.6 


63.6 


71.0 


98.8 


62.6 


63.0 


15-19 years 




56.0 


49.5 


94.4 


99.3 


25.5 


72.9 


20-24 years 




107.5 


104.7 


133.7 


171.9 


64.2 


123.1 


25-29 years 




108.8 


111.7 


95.6 


140.4 


103.7 


91.6 


30-34 years 




81.1 


83.3 


63.0 


90.5 


102.3 


56.5 


35-39 years 




34.0 


34.2 


28.4 


43.7 


50.1 


24.3 


40-44 years 




6.6 


6.4 


6.0 

2000 


10.7 


11.8 


5.5 


Total (ages 


15-44) 


65.9 


65.3 


70.0 


95.9 


65.8 


58.7 


15-19 years 




47.7 


43.2 


77.4 


87.3 


20.5 


58.3 


20-24 years 




109.7 


106.6 


141.3 


161.3 


60.3 


117.2 


25-29 years 




113.5 


116.7 


100.3 


139.9 


108.4 


91.8 


30-34 years 




91.2 


94.6 


65.4 


97.1 


116.5 


55.5 


35-39 years 




39.7 


40.2 


31.5 


46.6 


59.0 


24.6 


40-44 years 




8.0 


7.9 


7.2 

2005 


11.5 


12.6 


5.7 


Total (ages 


15-44) 


66.7 


66.3 


69.0 


99.4 


66.6 


59.9 


15-19 years 




40.5 


37.0 


62.0 


81.7 


17.0 


52.7 


20-24 years 




102.2 


99.2 


129.9 


170.0 


61.1 


109.2 


25-29 years 




115.5 


118.3 


105.9 


149.2 


107.9 


93.8 


30-34 years 




95.8 


99.3 


70.3 


106.8 


115.0 


60.1 


35-39 years 




46.3 


47.3 


35.3 


54.2 


61.8 


27.0 


40-44 years 




9.1 


9.0 


8.5 


13.0 


13.8 


6.0 



NOTE: Rates are number of live births per 1 ,000 women in specified age and racial or ethnic group. Race categories include 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), National Vital 
Statistics Reports: Vol. 51, no. 12, Revised Birth and Fertility Rates for the 1990s and New Rates for Hispanic Populations, 
2000 and 2001: United States, tables 1 and 2; and Vol. 56, no. 6, Births: Final Data for 2005, tables 3 and 7. 
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Infant mortality rates (the number of deaths per 
1,000 live births) declined for all racial and ethnic 
groups between 1984 and 2004, the most recent year 
for which data were available. Nonetheless, babies 
born to American Indian/Alaska Native mothers 
have relatively high infant mortality rates. In 2004, 
the infant mortality rate for American Indians/ 



Alaska Natives was 9 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births, which was higher than the rates for Whites 
(non-Hispanic), Hispanics, and Asians/Pacific 
Islanders (6, 6, and 5 deaths per 1,000 live births, 
respectively), but lower than the rate for Blacks (non- 
Hispanic) (14 deaths per 1,000 live births). 



Table 1.8b. Infant mortality rates, by race/ethnicity of mother: Selected years, 1984 to 2004 



Year 


Total 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Asian/ 
Pacific Islander 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


1984 


10.4 


8.6 


18.1 


9.3 


8.9 


13.4 


1985 


10.4 


8.6 


18.3 


8.8 


7.8 


13.1 


1986 


10.1 


8.3 


18.0 


8.4 


7.8 


13.9 


1987 


9.8 


8.1 


17.5 


8.2 


7.3 


13.0 


1988 


9.6 


7.8 


18.0 


8.3 


6.8 


12.7 


1989 


9.5 


7.8 


18.0 


8.1 


7.4 


13.4 


1990 


8.9 


7.2 


16.9 


7.5 


6.6 


13.1 


1991 


8.6 


7.0 


16.6 


7.1 


5.8 


11.3 


1995 


7.6 


6.3 


14.7 


6.3 


5.3 


9.0 


1996 


7.3 


6.0 


14.2 


6.1 


5.2 


10.0 


1997 


7.2 


6.0 


13.7 


6.0 


5.0 


8.7 


1998 


7.2 


6.0 


13.9 


5.8 


5.5 


9.3 


1999 


7.0 


5.8 


14.1 


5.7 


4.8 


9.3 


2000 


6.9 


5.7 


13.6 


5.6 


4.9 


8.3 


2001 


6.8 


5.7 


13.5 


5.4 


4.7 


9.7 


2002 


7.0 


5.8 


13.9 


5.6 


4.8 


8.6 


2003 


6.8 


5.7 


13.6 


5.7 


4.8 


8.7 


2004 


6.8 


5.7 


13.6 


5.6 


4.7 


8.5 



NOTE: The infant mortality rate is the number of infant deaths per 1,000 live births. Infant deaths are deaths before a child’s 
first birthday. Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity, unless otherwise specified (i.e., White, non-Hispanic and 
Black, non-Hispanic). 

SOURCE: Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, America’s Children: Key National Indicators of Well- 
Being, 2005, based on U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
National Center for Health Statistics, National Linked Files of Live Births and Infant Deaths; and Infant Mortality Statistics From 
the 2003 and 2004 Period Linked Birth/Infant Death Data Sets, National Vital Statistics Reports, Vol. 54, No. 16, 2006, and 
Vol. 55, No. 19, 2007. 
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Figure 1.8b. Infant mortality rates, by race/ethnicity of mother: Various years, 1984 to 2004 

Infant deaths per 
1,000 live births 




Year 



■ White, non-Hispanic □ Black, non-Hispanic A Hispanic 
O Asian/Pacific Islander • American Indian/Alaska Native 



NOTE: Infant deaths are deaths before a child’s first birthday. Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity, unless 
otherwise specified (i.e., White, non-Hispanic and Black, non-Hispanic). 

SOURCE: Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, America’s Children: Key National Indicators of Well- 
Being, 2005, based on U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
National Center for Health Statistics, National Linked Files of Live Births and Infant Deaths; and Infant Mortality Statistics From 
the 2003 and 2004 Period Linked Birth/Infant Death Data Sets, National Vital Statistics Reports, Vol. 54, No. 16, 2006, and 
Vol. 55, No. 19, 2007. 
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In 2005, the mortality rates for American Indian/ 
Alaska Native children and adolescents, including 
those of Hispanic ethnicity, between the ages of 
1 and 19, were higher than the mortality rates for 
children in the general population. The differences 
were most pronounced with young children ages 1 to 
4 and with adolescents ages 15 to 19. Mortality rates 
for American Indian/Alaska Native children ages 1 



to 4 were 59 deaths per 100,000 young children, 
compared to 29 deaths per 100,000 young children in 
the total population. Similarly, mortality rates among 
American Indian/Alaska Native adolescents (15 to 19 
years old) were 94 deaths per 100,000 adolescents, 
while those for the general population were 65 deaths 
per 100,000 adolescents. 



Table 1.8c. Child mortality rates, by age group of child and race/ethnicity of mother: 2005 



Race/ethnicity 


1-4 years 


5-9 years 


10-14 years 


15-19 years 


Total 


29.4 


14.5 


18.1 


65.1 


White 


27.0 


13.3 


16.7 


62.5 


Black 


41.8 


21.1 


25.2 


83.6 


Hispanic 


28.9 


12.0 


15.4 


67.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


19.2 


12.0 


13.9 


33.9 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


59.2 


17.4 


22.0 


93.6 



NOTE: Rates are deaths per 100,000 population in specified group. Race categories include persons of Hispanic origin. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Vital Statistics Reports, Vol. 56, No. 10, based on 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics Cooperative Program, 
2005. 
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Figure 1.8c. Child mortality rates, by age group and race/ethnicity of mother: 2005 

Deaths per 
100,000 children 

100 
80 - 
60 - 
40 - 
20 - 



1-4 years 5-9 years 10-14 years 15-19 years 

Age group 

■ White □ Black A Hispanic O Asian/Pacific Islander • American Indian/Alaska Native 
NOTE: Race categories include persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Vital Statistics Reports, Vol. 56, No. 10, based on 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics Cooperative Program, 
2005. 
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1.9. Child Care 

At 2 years of age and 4 years of age, few differences were detected among the child care arrangements 
of American Indian/Alaska Native children and children of other races/ethnicities. 



The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Birth 
Cohort (ECLS-B) of 2001 has followed a nationally 
representative cohort of children from birth through 
preschool age. This indicator presents findings on 
these children’s early education and child care ar- 
rangements in 2000-01, 2003-04, and 2005-06, 
when most of the children were about 9 months, 
2 years, and 4 years old, respectively. At each of 
these collections, parents provided information on 
whether their child was in nonparental child care 
and, if so, what type of care (relative, nonrelative, 
or center-based). 

In 2001, some 46 percent of American Indian/Alaska 
Native children 9 months of age were in some kind 
of regular nonparental child care arrangement. Forty- 
three percent of 2-year-old American Indian/Alaska 
Native children in 2004 and 80 percent of 4-year-old 
American Indian/Alaska Native children in 2006 
were in some kind of child care. 

Six percent of American Indian/Alaska Native 
9-month-old children were in home-based care with 



a nonrelative. This was a smaller percentage than 
that of children of more than one race having this 
childcare arrangement (16 percent), as well as that 
of White (17 percent), Black (15 percent), Elispanic 
(11 percent), and Asian children (10 percent) having 
this arrangement. A greater percentage of American 
Indian/Alaska Native 9-month-old children (12 
percent) were in center-based care than Elispanic (5 
percent) and Asian children (4 percent). 

At 2 years of age and 4 years of age, few differences 
were detected among the child care arrangements 
between American Indian/Alaska Native children 
and those of other race groups, partly because of 
large standard errors. A lower percentage of American 
Indian/Alaska Native 2-year-old children received 
center-based care in 2004 (14 percent) than Black 
2-year-old children (24 percent). In 2006, the 
percentage of American Indian/Alaska Native 4-year- 
olds receiving center-based care was not significantly 
different from Black, White, and Asian 4-year olds, 
but was higher than the percentage for Elispanics (60 
percent vs. 49 percent). 
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Table 1.9. Percentage distribution of primary type of care arrangements at about 9 months, 2 years, 



and 4 years of age, by race/ethnicity: 2001, 2004, and 2006 



Race/ethnicity 1 


Percentage 
distribution 
of population 


No regular 
nonparental 
arrangement 


Home-based 
care with a 
relative 


Home-based 
care with a 
nonrelative 


Center- 

based 

care 


Multiple 

arrange- 

ments 






Children at about 9 months of age in 2001 






Total 


100.0 


49.9 


25.7 


15.1 


8.5 


0.7 


White 


53.5 


51.3 


21.3 


17.4 


9.1 


0.9 


Black 


13.7 


37.0 


33.4 


15.0 


13.5 


1.2! 


Hispanic 


25.5 


54.3 


29.6 


11.3 


4.7 


0.2! 


Asian 


2.8 


53.2 


32.7 


10.0 


3.8 


0.2! 


Pacific Islander 
American Indian/ 


0.2 


66.2! 


31.1! 


# 


# 


# 


Alaska Native 


0.5 


53.5 


27.6 


6.4 


11.9 


0.6! 


More than one race 


3.8 


44.5 


28.1 


16.0 


10.5 


0.9! 






Children at about 2 years 


of age in 2004 






Total 


100.0 


50.6 


18.6 


14.6 


15.8 


0.5 


White 


53.8 


50.7 


14.9 


17.0 


16.8 


0.5 


Black 


13.7 


37.1 


26.0 


12.0 


24.1 


0.8! 


Hispanic 


25.3 


57.4 


21.4 


11.6 


9.2 


0.4! 


Asian 


2.7 


55.5 


23.8 


10.9 


9.4 


0.5! 


Pacific Islander 
American Indian/ 


0.2 


73.5 


23.5! 


# 


# 


# 


Alaska Native 


0.5 


56.7 


17.7 


11.8! 


13.7 


# 


More than one race 


3.8 


46.7 


18.9 


13.5 


19.8 


1.2! 






Children at about 4 years of age in 2006 






Total 


100.0 


20.0 


13.1 


7.6 


57.5 


1.9 


White 


53.8 


17.9 


11.0 


9.2 


60.1 


1.9 


Black 


13.8 


16.0 


13.9 


4.3 


62.4 


3.3 


Hispanic 


25.1 


27.2 


15.9 


6.2 


49.4 


1.2 


Asian 


2.6 


17.5 


16.0 


3.4 


60.7 


2.3! 


Pacific Islander 
American Indian/ 


0.2! 


22.3! 


45.0! 


# 


19.9! 


# 


Alaska Native 


0.5 


20.0 


14.0 


5.3 


59.6 


1.1! 


More than one race 


4.0 


17.8 


17.5 


8.9 


53.9 


1.8! 



# Rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution. 

1 Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. For the 9-month estimates, race/ethnicity was determined by informa- 
tion collected at the 9-month round (X1CHRACE); for the 2-year estimates, race/ethnicity was determined by information col- 
lected at the 2-year round (X2CHRACE), and for the 4-year estimates, race/ethnicity was determined by information collected 
at the preschool round (X3CHRACE). 

NOTE: Estimates weighted by W1 R0 for children at about 9 months of age, by W2R0 for children at about 2 years of age, and 
by W3R0 for children at about 4 years of age. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding and suppression of cells that 
do not meet standards. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Birth 
Cohort, Longitudinal 9-month-2-year Restricted-Use Data File and Longitudinal 9-month-Preschool Restricted-Use Data File. 
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